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fully consonant with the loose industrial organization
and the democratic social organization which we have
already noticed.
The settlements were made in little groups or towns.
No civilized people have ever had so little civil organiza-
tion as the colonial towns early in their settlement; there
was little division of labor, scarcely any civil organi-
zation at all, and very little common action. Each
town was at the same time a land company and an
ecclesiastical body, and its organization under each of
these heads was more developed than in its civil or
political aspect. The methods of managing the affairs
of a land company or a congregation were those of the
town as a civil body also and the different forms of
organization were not kept distinct. The administra-
tion of justice shows the confusion most distinctly: all
common interests were dealt with by the one common
body without distinction or classification; and as com-
mittees for executing the decisions of the body were
the most obvious and convenient device for execu-
tive and administrative purposes, we find that device
repeated with only .slight variations.
Attempts have been made to endow this primitive
system with some peculiar dignity and value. People
have talked of "townships" instead of towns. When-
ever the abstract is thus put for the concrete, our sus-
picions of myth-making should always be aroused.
A town was a number of people living in a neighborhood
and co-operating for common interests as convenience
required; a township could be endowed with life and
functions and could be made, by myth, into a force or
sort of ruling providence. This township has been
connected with so-called village-communities which we
have seen to be another case of myth. The utility of